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Volume II] 


SOME PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SECOND- 

ARY SCHOOLS! 

Ir may seem at first superfluous to de 
vote this address to the discussion of prob- 
lems in geographic education when more 
than one half the members of this associa- 
tion are engaged in teaching geography, or 
some phases of the subject, in our higher 
worked 
many years in the shadow of both geog- 
raphy and education—as it the 
umbra of the one and the penumbra of the 


institutions. Having, however, 


were, in 
other subject—my energy has been devoted 
increasingly to the consideration of those 
problems which involve the effective co- 
ordination of educational theory, practise 
and ideals and the ideals of the professional 
and teacher of 
I have realized more and more 


geographer professional 
geography. 
fully as the years have passed that we shall 
never have effective geography teaching 
until geographers and educators come to 
understand each other better, 
sympathetic each toward the other’s view- 
point, until they realize that their ideals 
factors in common, and that 


are more 


have many 
effectiveness can be secured only by team 
work. 
tion, sports, or even in life, the star player 
ean afford to sacrifice the success of the 
‘‘team’’ to increase his vanity or promote 


The time has passed when in educa- 


his dignity. 
Education 
twenty-five years ago. 


is not to-day what it was 
No longer are the 


delivered before the As 
Washington 


1 Presidential address 


sociation of American Geographers, 


meeting, December, 1915. 
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; 


best methods Ol te ich ne a given subie 
decided by show of hands in a classroom or 
ipplaus at a teachers’ institute A sue 


worker in education must follow 


-essful 


those fundamental] principles of 


science That nay iy ) Whe sured 


ly or tested and proved by other experi 
mental methods. The apprentice systen 


vy which so many of us have come to our 
considered the 
} 


Success 10 teaching 


fe work. ean not now be 


for 


best preparation 
any subject. 


I remember but two pedagogical sug 


gestions that came to me in my early years 


both 


ey were both wise and helpful; both were 


of teaching unconsciously given, 


—_ 
il 


founded on experience and a knowledge of 
human psychology, but both were in refer- 
ence to the handling of people and not to 
the handling of the subject so as to present 
it most effectively to freshmen—the task 
before me then. 

[ can see as though it were yesterday my 


master, Professor Shaler—to give him the 


deserved title with which he always so 
reverentially spoke of his master, Louis 
Agassiz—as he sat behind his long tabl 
and listened to my request for advice as to 
how to handle my first problem in teach 
ing—a student older than I who had pro- 
tested about his mark. Taking his long 


pipe from his mouth in the characteristic 


manner that every old student of his re 


Professor Shaler re 


members so clearly, 


marked, ‘‘I leave it ent n your hands 
Keep your tem pe r.”’ | I ognize now 
that no advice could have been wiser or 
more helpful to meet the situation. It has 
helped me many times since, In dealing with 
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youth as well as with adults. The second 
suggestion came from the master of geog- 
raphy in whose mind this association was 
conceived and to whom we owe so much of 
its strength. During a conversation on a 
field trip over Hoosac Mountain, Professor 
Davis remarked, ‘‘ Don’t laugh at children, 
laugh with them’’—a rule I have found of 
great assistance in dealing with impression- 
able youth. 

I have given these personal remem- 
brances, not in the spirit of reminiscence 
which is a sign of advancing years; not to 
give credit to the two honored teachers 
whose influence has been most significant 
in my life—that would be impossible—but 
to indicate the character of the incidental 
apprentice training in teaching of the last 
century that I may contrast with it cer- 
tain aspects of what might be called the 
systematic shop management training in 
education of this century. 

It is no longer believed that ‘‘teachers 
are born, not made.’’ They must be born 
and made, trained in their subject, in 
methods of imparting it, and in the prac- 
tise of educational principles, if they are to 
be successful from the start. Others may 
survive and succeed. By trial and error, 
by experiment and adaptation, using classes 
as unresisting but by no means willing 
laboratory material, ignorant of the rela- 
tive values of possible methods of teaching 
a given subject, perhaps even ignorant that 
there is any other subject except their 
hobby, some may become teachers of worth, 
but many fall by the wayside, fortunately 
for the cause. To-day few of us believe that 
we can be teachers of geography if we think 
only of presenting our favorite subject in 
a logical sequence and leave out of account 


the men and women, or youths and maids, 
on whose effective training to meet their 
life problems our success as teachers de- 
pends. Consciously or unconsciously we 


make use of some of the established the- 
orems of educational psychology and of 
the proved principles of education. 

The progress of the cooperating science 
of education within the last two decades has 
been so rapid, and it has so grown in 
strength and usefulness that to-day few 
question its right to a place in the ecurric- 
ulum of the higher institutions of learning. 
That is more than ean be said for geog- 
raphy, either for the secondary school, the 
normal school, or the college. There are 
some who even question the value of geog- 
raphy in elementary schools. Education 
as a subject is now generally recognized as 
necessary in the efficient training of teach 
ers of any grade. 

As is characteristic of the early stages 
of development of any movement, some 
have gone to extremes in their stressing of 
education. So much attention has some 
times been given to the theory and prin- 
ciples of education, that pupil teachers in 
training have not had sufficient time for 
proper preparation in the subject-matter, 
which should be the basis of any training 
for teaching. Just as youthful Doctors of 
Philosophy in some narrow specialty have 
been imposing their lecture notes from the 
university and university methods of in 
struction, on the secondary schools, thereby 
augmenting the university influence that 
so long hampered secondary education, so 
teachers educationally overtrained, but 
with no adequate knowledge of geography, 
history, mathematics or English, have 
weakened rather than strengthened ele- 
mentary education. 

To be educationally top heavy is worse 
than to be geographically or historically 
top heavy: both are unfortunate in all 
phases of education, but especially in ele- 
mentary, secondary and _  normal-school 


work. As Geikie long ago expressed it, 
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bones of our science is what gives it use- 
fulness, form, beauty, strength and indi- 


viduality. Any willingness on the part of 


educators or geographers to confine their 
attention to items of location, or of indus- 
trial products can only result in strength 
ening the impression, unfortunately so gen- 
eral, that the content of geography is purely 
informational in character. Kew geog- 
raphers could subscribe to the following 
statement of the content of elementary- 
school geography, copied from a recent 
prominent book on teaching, and to the im- 
plication as to the content of more advanced 
geography: 

A student knows his geography well when he 
knows the location of all the important places and 
products and can tell why these are where they 
are; and when he knows all the important geo- 
graphical facts, as every person should by the 
time he finishes the geography course 

Such inadequate summaries, indicating a 
narrow perspective and a lack of knowledge 
of the real character of geography, hurt the 
eause of education, of geography and of 
education through geography. The con- 
tent, scope and possibilities of geography 
are primarily a question for geographers; 
the adaptability of certain phases of geog- 
raphy to pupils of a given age may be meas- 
ured scientifically by trained educators; the 
best methods of teaching may be similarly 
tested, and we must accept and use the 
conclusions. This does not mean that we 
ean subscribe to or must support every 
opinion published by a worker in educa- 
tion. We can accept his conclusions only 
when we can approve his methods of work 
as scientific and accurate. 

Edueational psychology in the hands of 
a few scientific workers has given us not 
only new standards but a new understand- 
ing of the actual mental processes in ado- 


lescence, as well as in the earlier and later 
periods of learning. A study of the actual 


processes of learning by the experimental 
psychologists has proved that many of the 
older methods of teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools were inefficient be- 
cause based on erroneous assumptions 
rather than on an understanding of the 
laws of habit formation. No longer is a 
teacher’s ability judged by his power to 
keep pupils inactive physically, which 
sometimes means they are inactive men- 
tally. The requirement is that he shall 
promote mental activity perhaps in part 
through physical activity, if thereby a 
pupil can best give expression to his ideas, 
or indicate the directions of approach t» 
which he responds most naturally. 

Our increasing knowledge of the actual 
processes of learning has required a reeon- 
sideration of some of the doctrines of edu 
eation prominent only a few years ago 
The report of the subcommittee on geo 
raphy of the Committee of Ten, in 1893,* 
said: 


While various activities of the mind are called 


into exercise in geographical work, the committee 
would advis that the systematic development of 
three classes of these should largely control the 
arrangement of the work, viz.: (1) the powers of 


observation; (2) the powers of scientific imagina- 
tion, and (3) the powers of reasoning. The culti- 
vation of the powers of observation is necessary to 
furnish clear, accurate and realistic fundamental 
ideas and modes of thought. 

This is an expression of faith in the doe- 
trine of formal discipline, and differs but 
little from the appeals that have been put 
forth as to the moral and intellectual use- 
fulness of every old subject, whose value 
as a fundamental in education has been 
questioned, and of every new subject that 
enthusiasts would bring to the forefront 
in school curricula. The more difficult 
and remote a subject the better it was sup- 

4 Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, p. 214, U. S. Bureau of Education, Docu 


> 


ment 205, Washington, D. C., 1893. 
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look askance at what seem to be the rad 
ical views of youth, and wish teaching wer 
still what it was in the time of the deso 
late, unpainted ‘* Little Red School House, 

we can not afford to shroud ourselves in the 
cloak of conservatism, and econtinne to look 
backward into the vistas of experience 
lightened only by the fading glow of youth 
ful memories out of perspective. 


look forward, and if we belies 


We must 
geography can be aroused from the state 
of arrested development in which it has 
so lone lain dormant, we must join forees 
with all who can contribute scientific truth 
or accurately tested experience to the solv 
ing of the problems of such deep interest 
to all, and work for success as never be 
fore. Geography will come to its own when 
it is proved to be worth while in eduea- 
tion. To make geography worth while we 
must not only serutinize our methods of 
teaching from the educational standpoin 
reevaluate its parts, and perhaps the sub- 
ject as a whole, but also pay attention to 
the educational movements that educa 


tional leaders, professional and _ politica!, 


ively and effectively promoting. 
Three movements of great significance 
all vitally affecting the status of geography 
in elementary and secondary schools, have 
within the last few years come to the front 
in educational discussion and edueational 
administration. They are the Junior high 
school, the adoption of general science 
courses in the earlier high-school years, 
and the project or the problem method of 


teaching, not only science, but other sub 


Perhaps the most far reaching and sig 
nificant movement of recent years has been 
the development of the junior high school 
which may be ‘* defined as a special organ 


zation of grades 7 and 8, or 7, 8 and 9 to 


provide for greater differentiation of stud- 


ies, better care of individual pupils, an 


easier transition to high school, longer 
school life. ete.’’? 

By this system of organization some sub 
jects, like mathematics beyond arithmetie, 
foreign languages and commercial and in- 
dustrial studies ean be begun earlier in 
school life, the abrupt change in methods 


of school work customary where the high 


school follows after the oh) h crade is 


avoided and children are kept interested in 
the work because content and methods 
change as their powers increase and am 
bitions develop with the oncoming of ado- 
lescence. Already reports of the success of 
junior high schools from many cities show 
statistically a great increase in the num- 
ber of pupils that remain in school beyond 
the sixth or seventh grade This division 
between the grade school and the high 
school, which has so long remained un- 
touched, is disappearing like a mist before 
the breeze or sun. 

Ilow does this affect geography teaching 
in schools? Generally in one of two ways 
Either continental or regional geography is 
dropped at the end of the sixth vear of the 
elementary school or it is carried unchanged 
or modified into the first vear of the junior 
h or} school the old seventh erade. If the 
former plan is followed the systematic 
study of geography that every one may or 
might find useful is dropped just at the 
time when the increasing abilities of well- 
trained pupils make it possible for regional 
geography, whether taught by old methods 
or new, to be really a eontribution to life 


preparation. In some schools geography 


in the junior high-school vears is devoted 
to the elements of co ercial and indus- 
trial geography, and no all-round regional 


study is given. Children are again ‘‘fed, 
clothed and sheltered’’ as they have been 
7 Re wrt Commiss 


147. Washington, Government Printing Offic 
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2%) 


na itinaenii: 


perhaps several times in the earlier years 
of school geography. Owing to the lack 
cood texts and equipment and to the inade- 


quate training of th teachers, the work 


often becomes less serious and satisfving 
T? Nn ne Ww rk T d splaces 
Where regional geography is continued 
the first vear of the Junior high school 
it is usually made somewhat commercial in 


flavor and fills a need that all recognize as 


worth while. At present the best work for 


junior high schools has yet to be found 
The problem is before us and any consid 
eration of science work, including geog 
raphy, in secondary schools must take ac 

uunt of this movement and be organized 
accordingly. 

General science is a title that to-day 
looms large in edueational diseussion, and 
under it is included the work in science for 
the earler years of the old type high schoo! 
and the upper vears of the newer junior 
high school. Only six years ago a con 
mittee of the National Edueation Associa- 
ion* recommended a year course in geog 
raphy for the first year of high schools 
‘about one half to be devoted to the larger 
topics in physical geography, and that the 
remainder of the vear be given to a study 
of North America and Europe.’’ This 
recommendation varied but little from 
those of a report made to this association 
in 1910.9 

Since then general science, or elementary 
science, has come in with a rush so impetu 
ous that even its promoters have been swept 
from their feet and have found some diffi 
eulty in readjusting themselves. The effect 
has been in many cases to crowd geography 
from the eurriculum. 

The eontent of the course in general sci 
ence is generally dete rmined, as is much of 

8 Journal of Geography, Vol. VIII., No. 1, Sey 


+ 


tember, 1909, pp. 1—9 
9 Journal of Geogra} hu, Vol VIIL.. No ra 


March, 1910, pp. 159-63 
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chaos may result 


A study of the literature 
of geography teaching shows that many 
educational leaders do not realize the sig 
nificance or the beauties of the subject 
[hey accept the table of contents of the 

rmal texts on physical and commercial 
geography (of which nearly thirty different 


. . 
ones are now 1n use) aS a digest ot geog 


raphy, not of special phases thereof, and 


ther d seard the subjeet AS bevond rr 


ce pt I or ( ept it as something tft 

ist be endured Few reali that ther 
s any other geography than the phvysieal 
and commercial geography of the last few 
\ s, though several reports advocating 


development of regional geography, and 

imanizing of phvsi 9] reorTr iphy, have 
n widely distributed and much discussed 
in recent vears, 

A stu ly of the pr nted courses of study 
219 high schools from all parts of the 

intry, of the answers to a series of ques 
tions received from 76 superintendents in 
irge cities, of 24 replies to a similar ques 
tionnaire sent to a much larger number of 
high-school teachers selected mainly by 
members of this association as the best and 
most successful teachers they knew—as well 
is 17 replies to a questionnaire sent re 
cently to members of this association, shows 
emphatically that geography in high schools 
is in a rut and generally out of favor. 

The printed announcements of 219 high 
schools, incomplete as they are as to details 
ndicate that geography is increasing in 
significance only in business or commercia 


eourses. Excursions and field work are 


fered in but few schools, laboratory work 
is noted but rarely. The most favorable 
fact is that in more than half the schools 
giving geography, five hours a week ar 
devoted to it. a fact more characteristic of 
business courses than of other courses 
The dry facts as to the status of geography 


are sufficiently discouraging, but the de- 
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cities, the geography work is not sufficient 
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to demand the full time of an adequately 
trained teacher. To-day, as shown by the 
replies received from questionnaires, and in 
the report’? of a study in the high schools 
of the middle west, the special teacher of 
geography is rare. Of fifty-eight teachers 
of geography in fifty-three high schools, 
geography only, and these 


eight taught 


were all in one school. The specially 
trained teacher of geography is even rarer. 
Of the fifty-eight teachers mentioned, only 
nine had had more than one year’s work 
in geography in normal sehool or college. 
Usually the teacher of geography teaches 
one or more other sciences, or some other sub- 
jects, perhaps physical training or stenog- 
raphy. The usual teacher of geography is 
a teacher of science or commercial subjects. 


The lack of 


raphy in the high schools is not due to lack 


trained teachers of geog- 
of supply so much as to a lack of demand. 
An inereased demand will bring a supply. 
We must put a new spirit and a new con 
The tes- 


available sources 


tent into high-school geography. 
timony secured from all 
shows that for the country as a whole high- 
school geography is to-day in a slough of 
despond as deep as was the case before the 
revolutionary report of the Committee of 
Ten in 1893. Other 


sponded to educational demands, but geog 


subjects have re 
raphy has changed but little in content or 
spirit, as the statistics as to the text-hooks 
most used by untrained teachers indicat 

There is a new physics and a new history, 
but geography has not kept pace with the 
subjects to wnich it is most closely allied. 
The most modern text-books of history, once 
a dry listing of events as formal as the 
asteroids that still find a place in some 


courses of physical geography, are to-day 


12 EF. E. Ramsey, ‘‘ Physical Geography in the 
High School,” School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol. 11, 1911, pp. 838-48; Vol. 12, pp. 45-54; 
114-25. 
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appealing presentations of the evolution of 


human institutions and of human public 


opinions. The authors are presenting hnu- 
man activities of the past against the back- 


The de- 


tails of the history of old are there but th: 


ground of geographic conditions. 
emphasis is on their significance at the time 
their 


modern text in high-school history s 


and on influence on future events 
The 
a text almost in applied human geography. 
Meanwhile the old content of physical geog 
raphy for secondary schools has persisted 
but little change, or if we have in 


cluded any phases of applied geography in 


, 
witn 


our texts we have often done so in a forced 


or perhaps even apologetic way. In recent 
years some teachers and writers have made 
significant advances in humanizing phys- 
ileal geography, but so great is the inertia 
of the past that no one has as yet put forth 
any complete constructive program for the 
future high-school geography, which mus! 
be educationally sound, geographically 
strong and broad, and really worth study- 
ing for the usableness of its content. It is 
in part due to the demand that geography 
shall be worth while that we owe the pres 
ent tremendous significance of commercial 
geography, as yet not wholly devoid of its 
lists of ‘‘furs, feathers, gums and resins.’ 

Whether it be in physical or commercial 
geography, pupils in secondary schools aré 
to-day largely memorizing facts and prin- 
ciples, often with no conception of their 
relative significance or relationships, even 
when accompanied by so-called laboratory 
work. In fact the character of the often 
foreed laboratory work has been, and still 
is, a large factor in making secondary-school 
When a 
thre 


class periods a week, and a double labo- 


geography formal and remote. 


school program calls for two or 


ratory period, as is often the case, work 


ready for the laboratory pe 


must be 
riod whether it is useful, pertinent or just 
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‘busy work,”’ Laboratory work for see Papuy Dears l S tion t i 
ondary-school courses in physical and con in rr 
, | geograph often a strange m { nd o I S 4 
ture f the p rtinent and the i pertinent ! \ t onlv as 
One problem may be too severe fora trained larger s 
university graduate student to perform in nored in any { 
the required time, and the next may be s S pr S 
S ple and obvious that it would be solved so inclusive and 
ind by a bright child in the fourth — be efficiently handled ! 
rracle the elementary school. Exercises t subject. Others s nad pe 
devoted to the identification of minerals and SO | and a \ 
rocks, to the blind copying of maps fro formed a part of thi K 1! 
1 text. or to the drawing of lavers in a sand f the elementary s S$ pos 
nk, so common in college entrance not sel 1 series S 
wooks. indicate how abundant is ‘‘busy iphyv, adapted to t need t s ind 
ork’’ with no relation to the course of bilities OF adolescent pupils | throug 
ot idy or the text-book Certainly separaie the stu lv ol l problems t ie pp 
laboratory periods in the early vears of the The prin Iples rt hu l Puvs 
high-school] course are pedagogically un greography Ri problems ! ited 
se. In these formative years training in’ by the pupils as rth solving t} 
how to study with the least waste, but not time, need _ not ’ \ 
necessarily with the least expenditure of rary interest or valu s ! 
energy, is a vital part of school work. The more personal problems y Serve a8 au 
teacher should be free to teach every class ntroduction to large SS person ‘ 
period by such methods as will best pro- less interesting national or international 
mote th efficiency of his pupils and pr blems until on es to the ! 
their advancement in understanding and powers of secondary pupils. Pupils who 
ippreciation of the subject involved. Thi leave the secondary school with an interest 
study of geographical facts, either first n the larger problems s re Ul 
hand or through some graphic representa- ind with a knowledg t h 
tion of them. should be a constant feature these problems in ter veal 
in early geography training and not a stunt in part, prepared t r life tas! 
set for a certain special time. I] consist of solving problems. An in 
Geography for secondary schools will in terest in an lana ty to attack problems 
time be geography—and geography is not of the intellect ar ntributions 1 
i synonym for physical geography or com preparation an fe satisfactions devoutly 
nercial geography. Geography isa human to be sought as purposes in education 
as much as it is an earth science. ItsJarger Geography is a vibrant and not a stat 
problems are human problems that involve science. Its scope and limits are n 
a study not only of the influencing condi- it is a life science dealing with living f a 
tions of the physical environment, but of @nd evolutionary forces 
the economic and social conditions that may Our secondary texts and courses of study 
be as basie as the physical eonditions have unconsciously been fra 1 to give 
These larger problems are not wholly com- pupils the impression that the subject 1s 


fixed, definite and compl ind that there 


mereial or industrial. Commercial geog- 
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is nothing more to be learned beyond the 


cover of the given book. Our methods of 
teaching have confirmed pupils in the be- 
lief and the hope they be disap- 
peinted in that belief. 

The problem method of approach enables 


will not 


us to deal with the same basal content, so 
as to make it a life-giving and thought-pro- 
voking subject. Further, this method will 
minimize the deadening influence of pure 
memory work which so long was considered 
the main phase of teaching. Facts and 
principles will be remembered because they 
are useful and because they are properly 
associated psychologically. ‘‘ Diseipline’’ 
will be secured through the efficient train- 
ing of the enquiring mind in solving scien 
tific problems, and the methods of work 
employed will make easier the study of 
other sciences approached in the same way. 

This vitalized geography will be organ 
ized according to edueational principles 
and will make use of the methods of teach- 
ing known to be best adapted to adolescence. 
Laboratory work, recitations, quizzes, or 
any other desirable plan will be brought in 
when most serviceable. The development 
of the individual and class will go hand in 
hand with the develop nent of the subje t 
and not lag so far behind that it may be 
The 


preceding general science will lay a founda- 


forgotten as a purpose in teaching. 


tion of content and method for humanized 
geography, and the breaks between the sci- 
ences will be less obvious than at present. 
The 
loved by the adult expert, will be intro- 
duced as they are needed and can be used 


classifications and categories, so be- 


in an understanding way. The classes of 
land forms that are intelligible only to the 
adult trained in structural geology will be 
from our secondary texts and 


The principles of clima- 


dropped 


courses of study. 
tology will receive greater emphasis and the 
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significant generalizations of human ge g 
raphy will be made prominent. 

The new geography will lead pupils to 
appreciate the physical, economic and social 
causes underlying the consequences seen in 
human and life geography, so far as their 
permit. This new 


and will 


geography will find its application in his 


age powers 
tory, in economics and the other distribu- 
tive subjects. Location will come back be- 
cause the course will deal with facts and 
relations placed somewhere, and centering 
around some human group and its prob- 
lems. Being a subject of value in the inter- 
pretation of human affairs, in making clear 
the story of the past as well as the condi 
tions of the present, it will be used in other 
The 
shown a way in which geography can be 
Perhaps the 


subjects. historians have already 


made serviceable to them. 
geography teacher of the future in many 
secondary schools will be the teacher of his- 
economics would 


tory or certainly he 


probably be more effective than a teacher 
of tvypewriting or commercial law. 

This in brief is the general plan of the 
geography in high schools in the near fu- 
ture, as many educators and geographers 
see it. Some teachers have been teaching 
this type of geography for several years in 
spite of the difficulties confronting them. 
They are the forceful few who have caught 
the spirit of modern geography and, trained 
in its content and in education, have dared 
to experiment. 

Any effective reorganization of high- 
school geography to meet ‘‘the situation 
that confronts us,’’ the beginning of a revo- 
lution in geography teaching as epochal as 
that of the many 


practical factors. 


nineties 
We must have text-books 


depends on 


in human and physical geography organ- 
ized scientifically and better unified than 
many of the current books on commercial 


geography. As the new geography will in- 
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volve the study not only of the dist: tion 
f people, but f +) \Y S f eon wl 
humanity depends, and | include a study 
f countries as well as people, we must 
have an adequate school a s for Amer! 
¢ lar to but vet different ft hos 
vailable in several intries abroad. V 
ist have class-room guides involving t 
study of other geogr iph tel Is tl 
text-books and a ses, and y ! | lly 
dependent upon topograp! maps, agri 
cultural bulletins and census_ reports 
vhich are ¢ y ere makeshifts for tl 
real thing. Finally w ust have teachers 


of proper training, who have caught the 
irit of ger crap! ay and of modern educa 
tion, and who want to teach youths geo 
raphy and not merely some phase of geog- 
raphy to youths. The demand for teachers 
of this type, which already in fact exists, 
iy involve our colleges and norma 
schools, few of which as yet pay much a 
tention to geography 


ll eome when the paths blazed by a fe 


colleges, and relatively fewer normals, in 


real geography teaching will be more gen- 
rallv followed and geography ll eo te 


through their studies of life geography, 


we should follow. 

Geography ean not be what it should if 
educational leaders, untrained in geog- 
raphy, are to direct its future course. 
Neither can a geographer develop his sub 
ject to its highest degree if he looks at it 
only from the window that has given him 
the most pleasing vistas of the science and 


pays no heed to the subject as a whole, or 


‘*A Study of Geography in Norma! Se} Is 


Teachers College Record, March, 1914, pp. 1-12 
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checked impulse, to the tyrants of the 
neighborhood or of the nation. They real- 
ize that education is the sole and only road 
to national freedom, not because it will 
make those who receive it adherents of the 
government which provides it, but because 
it offers the only means of freeing the citi- 
zen from anti-social tendencies, and making 
him-master of himself, and until he is 
master of himself the free state which he 
helps to create can not endure. The eduea- 
tion by which they build their continuing 
freedom is not, therefore, a means to that 
freedom, it itself is that freedom, that lib- 
eral and unconstrained spirit of which self- 
imposed laws, popularly selected officers 
and a system of courts responsible to the 
people are but funetional expressions 
This education does not exist for the state, 
the state exists that it may be. For gov- 
ernment as well as all the other institu- 
tions of social life exist that folks of a cer- 
tain kind may be brought into being. Free 
citizens make free governments and keep 
them free, but they also make free agricul 
ture, free industry, free commerce, free 
science, free art, free literature and a free 
spiritual and social life. The interest of 
our governments in maintaining public 
education is not merely that of providing 
a kind of insurance against the destruction 
of republican institutions. It is that but it 
is very much more than that—it is nothing 
short of the development of the life of in- 
telligence in every town and countryside of 
this western world. 

Our particular question is what are the 
agencies which must be created to perform 
this service in cities. Much depends upon 
the way the city answers, for it is a common- 
place that our cities lead the enterprise of 
the nation to which they belong; that they 
are the maelstrom of struggle, the forcing 
house of progress. They tend to standard- 
ize values and to set the pace for the striv- 


ing of the entire people. 


‘ 


The last century witnessed a rushing 0 
the population of the earth to the great 
centers. No country was quite exempt 
In 1910 the 


urban population of the United States was 


from this cityward movement 


16.3 per cent. At present it is very nearly 
fifty per cent. Nearly or quite half of the 
Pp pulation of the earth now dwells in 
cities. Through its city schools. therefore, 
the nations must not only shape the con- 
ditions of their own persistence in being 
but must enfranchise a large proportion of 
heir people. [It has frequently been 
pointed out that the task of the city school 
system is inherently harder than the task of 
the village and country school. The 
farmer’s child or the artisan’s child in the 


lessons and ean not 


village learns certain 
help learning them just because he is for 
tunate enough to be born in conditions 
where the relations of men to nature and to 
Ile sees all the 


men about him at work and very early 


each other are self evident. 


develops a keen realization of the fact that 
without work one can not eat Ile becomes 
an unarticled apprentice to his father’s 
trade almost as soon as he ean walk. Pub- 
lie opinion in the little community in which 
every one knows every one else and talks 
much about them draws very sharp lines 
about the virtues and holds him very strie lv 
to a narrow path. The lazy man, the good 
for-nothing, the drunkard, the reprobate he 
very early learns to distinguish from the 
approved members of his group. Man’s 
real relation to his fellows he can not escape 
from learning. No more can he escape from 
learning man’s relation to the things of 
nature—the soil. the crops, the trees. the 
rain, the seasons. He takes to school a 
large fund of very genuine knowledge. His 
daily out-of-school duties keep this know] 
edge growing constantly and contribute 
significance to his school lessons. He lives 
in an unlittered world of wide horizons full 
of interesting and beautiful objects with 


a “ees 
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better schools and stimulate the country 
to supplement its superior natural educa- 
tion with more and better conscious train- 
ing. But as the city must place a larger 
reliance upon the school than the country 
does, the problem of providing edueation in 
cities is much more acute there. It takes 
many forms. The first and perhaps the 
greatest of all since other problems con- 
nected with the schools can not be solved 
until it is answered is how shall the schools 
of the city be administered. 

Is education one of the publie interests 
of the local community which should share 
alike with all the other local interests? 
Should it be regulated and administered 
by the local officers who control the police, 
the water supply, the streets, the markets 
the health regulations and the finances of 
the city? When the city’s budget is made 
and the public money is distributed to the 
several departments should the claim of 
the schools to support be regarded as on a 
parity with the other activities of the city? 
Or should the schools be regarded as a pre- 
ferred creditor of government and the claim 
of education as a major claim upon the 
community? Ever since the days of Plato 
thinkers who have investigated this subject 
have with one accord insisted that eduea- 
tion is the chief means to the good life 
which the city and the state exist to bring 
into being. That its claims must not be 
put into one bag with the other interests of 
local government and administered and 
financed by officials who regard it as of no 
more importance than the interest of docks 
and streets, fire protection, and building 
ordinances. That the welfare of the young 
is so preeminently vital to the nation or 
the state that it must create and maintain 
special agencies for safeguarding their in- 


terests. Like the administration of justice 
and the passing of general laws, public edu- 
eation must be regarded not as a concern 


of the local government, but of the larger 
community which is the state or the nation. 
If a city does not keep its streets clean or 
in good repair, if it does not build its build- 
ings properly or protect them against fire, 
if it does not develop a good water supply 
or provide adequate sewers the harm which 
results is a local harm; but if it is negligent 
and indifferent in educating its children, if 
it administers its schools badly, hires poor 
teachers, underpays them or enforces its 
eompulsory education laws in a lax fashion, 
the whole state suffers, for the character of 
a part of its citizens is allowed to dete- 
riorate and it is being weakened through 
negligence in one quarter. Since the citi- 
zens of the state or the nation are partners 
in the common business of living together 
and maintaining the civilization which the 
state is organized to create, if any part of 
them fail in. that which makes for the wel- 
fare of all, the whole state suffers. 

It is this consideration which has led 
lawmakers in America to insist that public 
education is and must be a general not a 
municipal affair. It is its intimate rela- 
tion to the life and well-being of the entire 
state which has led them to regulate it by 
general laws, not by municipal ordinances 
and to ereate special departments of ad- 
ministration and corps of state officers to 
maintain it, for their desire has been from 
the first to keep the interests of the chil- 
dren from being exposed to the taint of 
local municipal politics and to keep the 
business of the publie schools from being 
mixed up and confused with local munic- 
ipal interests and business. To the question 
then how can the schools of cities be safe- 
guarded and kept free from the contamina- 
tion and mismanagement of city adminis- 
tration the answer is only by the nation or 
the state taking the entire responsibility 
for conducting them, financing them by 
means of general laws and creating state 
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boards of school officers in each locality to 
administer them. There can be no doubt 
that if the people of the larger political 
community are awake to the interest of the 
state as a whole in matters of public eduea- 
tion they will take this step. But it is not 
merely for the sake of good and properly 
maintained city schools that this independ 
ence of the school agencies and adminis- 
tration must be insisted upon; there is ar 

other reason for making the city schools a 
part of the larger system of the state or the 
nation. 
central government that they may be kept 


They need the oversight of the 


from falling a prey to local indifference, 
local local 


provincialism, but the schools of the coun- 


local inefficiency, factions and 
try and of the smaller towns and villages 
need to be 
publie edueation to which the city schools 


parts of the same system of 
belong in order that they may be stimulated 
and urged forward and share in the prog- 
ress of the city school systems Any coun- 
try which regards education as an entirely 
local matter is certain to have many differ- 
ent kinds of it, varying from the worst to 
something like the best, but if its localities 
are bound together to accomplish this work 
the success of one is bound in some meas 
ure to be the success of all of them and the 
Mutual 


ity in educational endeavor should therefore 


strength of one the strength of all. 


be the order and to be effective it requires 
that the state or the nation rather than the 
locality shal] direct the schools. 
dom and devotion of the whole population 


The wis- 


is a better safeguard than the wisdom and 
devotion of each separate locality taken by 
itself. The people of the different commu- 
nities have need of each other; that is the 
reason why they are parts of the same state, 
not independent states themselves; and in 
nothing do they need each other more than 
about the 


in planning and deliberating 


welfare of the young and in stimulating 
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each other to the @ SU ¢ y train 
ing them, as Aristo Savs gy { 
the Constitution 

The city school syster sa ition of 
law. If the law which directs it is un 
certain and vague, if it is insu nt and 
ontradictory the effect is to weaken nd 
‘onfuse the work of the schools. There are 
cities which spend millions on publie edu 


tion and have only second or third rat 
schools because they have not seen fit to 
make the Jaws wh 


They are 


h govern them clear and 
cont nually torn by 
ong ofticia S aS TO wl 


ng an 


is to direct the 


and to make provision for their labors. Per 


petual fighting among the officials in charge 
of the city and of the schools of course dis 
turbs the work of the tea rs. That work 
s peculiarly sensitive to disturbances by 
such unsettling influences Where agita 
on 1s riie and t status of 1 SVs 
tem 18 not di inl ely det I I 1 U! st 
devoted body of tea hers in the wor ( ild 
not overcome the handicap unde: hie} 
they are foreed to labor The } | effect ot 
such conditions is so evident that thi rst 


most important of all is that the law gov 
rning the publie schools and fixing respon- 


sibility for them must be clear and definite. 


Even a bad edueation law, if 


Its provisions 


are definite and certain, is to be preferred 


to an otherwise good law which does not 
fix responsibility, but leaves t schools a 
prey to any official who may s« ontrol 
of then 

But hav 1 a system o's 


under general laws which are definite and 


easily determined, and entrusted its ad 
ministration to a body of locally elected 
state officers rather than a body of officials 
who are parts of the somewhat irre sponsible 
local government, the welfare of the schools 


depends in no smal] measure upon how the 
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board of education or the school committee 
as it is sometimes called systematizes its 
duties. There is an old saying which re- 
minds us that everybody’s business is no 
body ’s business. Directing the schools of 
a city is a vast undertaking which can not 
be performed if this, that and the other 
board, committee or individual each has a 
hand in it and definite responsibility at 
taches to no one. The school board of a 
city is a public corporation which admin- 
isters a great business. I remember that 
some years ago the auditor general of the 
Chinese Republic asked how much money 
the board of edueation of New York City 
expended each year, and when I rephed 
more than $50,000,000 he said: ‘* Why that 
is more than the central government of 
China spends annually!’’ But the real sig 
nificance of its operation is not to be ar 
rived at by thinking of the amount of 
money it handles, but rather of the number 
of lives. 

Those who manage large private busi 
nesses have learned that they must or 
ganize their work, but city boards of edu 
cation, at least in the United States, have 
not all learned this lesson. They some 
times conduct their business as though it 
were four or five independent businesses in 
place of one organic whole. Indeed some- 
times we find a separate public corporation 
quite independent of the board of educa- 
tion charged with the duty of building and 
caring for the schoolhouses, while the board 
of education conducts school in them. Most 
of the boards which are elected to admin- 
ister the schools subdivide themselves into 
a series of standing committees, each of 
which performs a certain part of the work 
of the board almost as though it were an in- 
dependent board itself. Many boards seem 
to think that it is their function to make 
the course of study and themselves direct 
the instruction and the discipline in the 
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schools. <All this makes for confusion. 
Publie business, if it is to be done effectively, 
must be organized as carefully as private 
business is. 

In eonducting the schools of a eity 
the people employ two kinds of officers. 
Since they can not meet in a town meeting 
and themselves order school buildings 
built, and hire the teachers to teach in them, 
they either elect a board or a single indi- 
vidual to act as their representative in ma- 
king the arrangements to maintain the 
schools. This board or representative is ap- 
pointed by the community to look after its 
schoo] interests it is an agency created not 
to conduct the schools, but to see that they 
are conducted. It is a lay body, but the 
actual work of building schoolhouses, of 
making courses of study, of selecting teach 
ers and supervising their instruction of the 
children, is a professional labor which ean 
be performed only by those who have care- 
fully fitted themselves by lung years of 
study to perform it. 

The board of education or the agency 
which takes its place is a committee of citi 
zens chosen to represent the people in see 
ing that the schools are properly conducted. 
[It is not to do the teaching or the super- 
vising itself, but to select the proper per 
sons to do it and to see that they do their 
work. It has several very definite duties. 
[It must know the school law and protect 
it; it must thoroughly systematize its work, 
and to do so it must act as a board in the 
oversight of all of it, not as a series of more 
or less independent standing committees; 
it must treat all the parts of its underta- 
king as organic parts of one activity, and 
to do so it must bring them all under the 
control of a single executive officer or gen 
eral manager of the schools. As every part 
of its work has the education of the chil- 
dren for its object its executive officer must 
be an educator. The board of edueation 
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should ot course clearly understand that may gu e the I 1 \ 


i 
it is created primarily not to run schools philosophy ild not pi { ' , 
cheaply, and sy to keep down taxes for 1f training to fit Cas = ¢ , fure 
community, but to invest the money of that of edu ! 
community in the edueation of its childre ist devot . 
that the community is interested far mor f the 1 ! 
in its success in educating the children the person of t st 


: than in any false economies which it may thie s inder | 1] 

: achieve It must shape the policies which nterest I let ! S 
are to be carried out in the schoo] syst St tion of 1 S 
It must make hy laws to control its y nt ‘ 
and it should systematize it so completely 
that the superintendent and each of his not influences . 
assistants, and each principal, each t er, THis one requ 
each elerk and each janitor in its employ fitted by 
will know quite definitely what his duties to | ru ( ns 


are and to whom he is responsible for | 


accountable and to w he Mm he S tO 1 al ' ! 

Dn Sand } © — ah ’ nal ‘ 4 
complaint, when things go wrong he SO ! 
board of education should devise and r su 
quire a svsien of reports from ITS subord} and deserves 
nates which will keep it in touch with their \ si 
accomplishment of its work One of th na t\ VnOS ( ! nteres 

‘ ee f ’ 1 1 e ] me Be { 4 ‘ 
ehiel Tunections of the lay body in charge ol Ke] et e encro ! 
the schools is to sit as a court of appeal to poi il acti ties by ng directed bv ti 


which any difficulty arising out of the cor Ws of t st 


duet of the schools may he submitted after the stat ind refully rorar | n 
it has first been brought to the proper staff guided by lav board { s who sena 
offies r and he has failed to adjust It Satis rate their 1 i! I I riy iro I 


factorily functions of t trained director and tl 


The greatest responsibility of the lay trained tea 


authority n charge of the System is to deliberat togethe! if uirses of stu 
select the educator who shall act as its exee and methods to b ploved in the instru 
utive officer and general manager of the ing of rel Phey l unify the 


schools. In a sense everything that is to work | Ise 1 * purpose is unified and 
be done depends upon him. And as Plato they \ is 

says, ‘‘He who is elected, and he who is the nd, for they irp ! 
elector, should consider that of all the great Fortunat: eed 1s that city hose 
offices of state this is the greatest.’’ It is dren s L Ix eared pal 
this man who must see the vision of the This good fortun not diffieu 
days which are yet to be and of the part for any city to at It t 1 
which the young people through his nur- that fr 


ture are to take in them. He must hav ivilization education is 1 le thing ne 


the pattern of aspiration in his soul that he ful, and 1 t ran 
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tion of its school interests as will separate 
them entirely from local politieal consid- 
erations and make possible the systematiz 
9 


ing of all its work to the sole end of 
ministering to the needs of its children. 


ERNEST C, Moore 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY OF RICH 
MOND, VA 

How to make the work of the publie schools 
more practically useful in preparing children 
for vocations which they wish to follow is a 
question which many cities are trying to an- 
swer. While the question of vocational edu 
cation is one fundamentally much _ broader 
than the temporary need of any locality or in- 
dustry, each city must adapt its plan to the 
social, industrial and educational conditions 
of the community. The way one city has 
sought to solve this problem is shown in a re- 
port on a vocational education survey of Rich- 
mond, Va., published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
as its Bulletin 162. The survey described was 
made under the auspices of a survey com- 
mittee organized by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, and 
having the cooperation of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and the 
school authorities and citizens of Richmond. 

The chief purpose of this survey was to se- 
cure for Richmond an accurate knowledge of 
the industrial and school facts and conditions 
necessary in developing a plan of vocational 
education to serve the practical needs of chil 
dren preparing for the various vocations and 
of employers and employees. <A special object 
of the survey was to secure the cooperation of 
national and local public and private agencies 
in the making of a survey which might be 
useful as a model for studies in other localities 
where the need of a better program of voca- 
tional education was pressing. 


The recommendations of the survey com- 


mittee deal with the problem of financing vo- 


‘ational education in Richmond, compulsory 
attendance, types of schools and courses of 
study for boys and men, and for girls and wo- 
men; prevocational education for boys, and 
the place of private institutions receiving city 
moneys in the general plan for vocational edu- 
cation. The survey committee found a defi- 
nite need for the offering of educational fa- 
cilities for men and boys already employed. 
It was evident that the supply of efficient 
journeymen was inadequate, that the amount 
of systematic instruction given in a shop was 
small, and that the amount of apprenticeship 
training was limited. The men themselves 
desired further educational advantages and 
were personally interested in trade education. 
Many workers had taken courses at their own 
expense, and since leaving the regular school. 
The majority of these workers had taken 
courses bearing directly upon their trades. 
The survey committee recommended the or- 
ganization of evening and part-time schools 
and courses for boys and men already em 
ployed, and outlined general and industrial 
courses for the trades which the survey had 
covered. 

The survey committee were of the opinion 
that the white women and girls of Richmond 
who were employed in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits were engaged in operations 
which can be learned more quickly in the fac- 
tory than in the school, largely because the 
amount of technical training and trade infor- 
mation nece ssary is too meager to warrant the 
expenditure of public money for equipment 
and instruction. There was need of depart 
ment store and salesmanship training through 
part-time and continuation classes. Steps 
were taken to meet this need before the com- 
pletion of the survey. The conclusion was 
reached that there was no need or possibility 
of a girl’s trade school for Richmond. A de- 
mand, however, was found to exist for courses 
of training in the practical arts as a part of 
the general education of girls over thirteen 
years of age. Instruction in home economics, 
except in specialized courses planned and fol- 
lowed for the purpose of earning a livelihood, 


in the committee’s opinion, should not be re- 
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der their appointments as ending on June 
30, in order that Dean Means’s successor 1 


Proressor RayMonp Dopar, of Wesleva * — 
University, has been appointed non-resident 
lecturer in psychology at Columbia University “Pl 
for the academic year. the Layman”: Prof > B 7 - 

Proressor Davin P. Barrows, of the U * Experiences with the Serl R ex) 
versity of California, is taking sabbatical leave dition ’: Professor M. ¢ \\ tt t The 
and plans to spend the time in Europe. His Manufacture of High Ex ves.” d Pr 
course on the Far East will be given by Pro fessor Ellery C. Stow: e R 


fessor Payson J. Treat, of Stanford Univer- Dinlomaey 


‘ ne 
sity, who will also conduct a seminar on for a sF7 \\ ; 
eign relations. Reserve | . | id 
Tue twelfth annual conference of the see tional series of lectures to | the near 
ondary school principals and teachers of the future. under the auspice f t MeBride Li 


schools affiliated with the University of Cin ture Fund These lectur ons ‘ 
cinnati will be held at the university on Feb- two leetur 
ruary 19. A feature of the conference will be yard Universit axtend tun ‘ 
an address on Saturday morning by Dr. W. H months of February. Mar Ans 
Faunce, president of Brown University, who Youth of N 
will speak on “ The Larger Meaning of Vox Emerson ” re t tut 
tion.” Dr. Bliss Per February 7 and 8. Other 
Tue division of history of the Ni York lecturers \ Dr. J B.D 
High School Teachers’ Association met wit! tendent of Bost 
the New York Conference of the Associat Lowes D 
of History Teachers of the Middle States and England; P r P S ft 
Maryland at Washington Irving High School, versity of ¢ L) J Karl Ru 


on February 12. Professor Edgar Dawson, of rf Te 


Hunter College, presented a report of the meet Professor A 
ing of the American Historical Associat 


and an address on “Classroom Treatment of Harvard Univer 
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Oris WitLiAM CALDWELL, professor of botany 
and supervisor of natural science in the school 
of education at the University of Chicago, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on “ High School Science” before the 
State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, dur 
Among 
ussed by Professor Cald 


well will be reasons for teach ng science; prin- 


ing the week beginning on June 25. 


| 
the topics to be dise 


ciples of selection and organization of ele- 
mentary-school work in science; science and 
modern life; general science, its purpose, 
organization and method; and nature-study 
literature for grade teachers. 

AN audience that taxed the capacity of Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, joined on Febru 
ary 12 in a memorable tribute to the personal- 
ity and work of Booker T. Washington. Lines 
of people, both black and white, were in front 
of the doors long before the opening of the 
meeting, and many were unable to get places 
in the auditorium. Seth Low presided, and 
the speakers were Major R. R. Moton, who 
sueceeds Mr. Washington as head of Tuskegee 
Institute; Dr. H. B. Frissell, president of 
Hampton Institute; W. H. Lewis; William G. 
Willeox, and Dr. James H. Dillard, president 
of the Jeanes Foundation for Rural Eduea- 
tion. Mr. Low made a plea for assistance in 
Washington 
endowment fund of $2,000,000, announcing 


that $650,000 had already been obtained. 


raising the proposed Booker T. 


E.ry V. Zouuars, for many years president 
of Hiram College, at Hiram, O., has died at 
the age of sixty-nine years. 

Darius Hapiry, a teacher in the Boston 
schools for forty years, died on February 10, 
at the age of seventy-four years. He was 
formerly principal of the Chatham High 
School and had been a teacher of natural sci- 
ences at Dean Academy. 

Miss Harrierte W. Tutt e, first principal 
of Northfield Seminary and assistant to 
former President Alice Freeman, of Wellesley 
College, died on February 7, aged fifty-five 
years. 


Morse Hau, housing the chemical depart- 


ment at Cornell University, was destroyed by 


fire early on the morning of February 13. The 
fire started in the photographic rooms of J. P. 
Troy on the third floor of the building. By 
the time the fire department reached the scene 
the entire third floor was a furnace. Zero 
eather and snow chilled and retarded the 
firemen in reaching the scene, and when they 
arrived they found the water pressure not 
strong enough to force a stream to the second 
floor. The library and some chemicals wer 
saved, but valuable records of research were 
lost. Morse Hall was built in 1890 at a cost 
of $133,000; Mr. Andrew Carnegie ; 
000 in 1911 for an addition. The insurance 


amounts to $200,000. 


ao 
rave $60,- 


1° 


Care Gimarpeav, Missouri, has dedicated a 
new high-school building costing about $100 
000, exclusive of the ground. Addresses were 
made by Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Presi 
dent W. S. Dearmont, of the local State Nor- 
mal School and the state 
publie instruction. 


SaMuEL C. Dosss, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
given $60,000 for the construction and fur 
nishing of a dormitory for Emory University, 

ate 


at Oxford, Ga., which will accommodate 13 


students. 


By the terms of the will of Philip Nichols 
Bliss, who died in Danbury recently, a fund 
of $30,000 is established for a permanent 
scholarship at 
Yale University. 
vided in a bequest of $14,000 by the late Starr 


Hoyt Nichols, of Danbury, whose estate Mr 


The foundation was pro 


Bliss inherited in trust. Mr. Bliss provided 
his will for an additional $16,000. Thi 


scholarship is to be for natives of Danbury, or 
residents of the city, and the holders are to be 


selected by competitive examinations. 


THe first annual report of the trustees of the 
Brown Alumni Loyalty Fund shows receipts 
during the year of $9,352 from 441 contribu- 
tors, about one in ten of the alumni. Five 
members of the corporation promise annual 
contributions aggregating $9,000, beginning 
with the present year, the income to be de 


voted to increasing the salaries of professors. 
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AT a recent meeting of the Zoo Commission 
of Cincinnati with the park board, Superin- 
tendent Condon and representatives of the 
board of education and of the University of 
Cincinnati, @ report was read advocating the 
purchase of the Zoo by the Park Board for the 
um of $270,000 It was further suggested 
that the sum of $250,000 be r: 


dowment fund, the interest of which would be 


45,000 annually to the Zoo, this money to be 
used for the purchase of ne animals and 
cquipment, the university receiving in return 
the privilege of free admission for all mem 
bers of the faculty and the student body. It 
was asked that the board of education pay over 
te the Zoo $10,000 annually, and in return be 
permitted to send all the children of the public 
schools to the garden free of charge. Super- 
intendent Condon spoke of the educational 
advantages of the Zoo Garden, and told how 


the relationship of this institution with tl 


- 
Cincinnati schools might be made closer, and 
Low the schools might benefit by a greater use 
of the Zoo. 

ENROLLMENT of men students in the school 
of education of the University of Missouri 
has increased 65 per cent. this year, and the 
teachers’ college has about the same number 
of men as are signed up in journalism, medi- 
cine or commerce. The enrollment of men in 
the school of education, which was 45 last 
year, is now 74. There are about 200 women 
working in education. The increased enroll 
ment is coming from other divisions of the 
university. In former years, the enrollment 
of men in the school of education came al 
most entirely from normal schools. This 
year, many are coming from the teacher-train- 
ing institutions, but more are graduates of 
some special divisions of the university and 
are making special preparation to teach some 
particular subject. The opportunities offered 
to teachers of agriculture is one cause of 
many men entering the teachers’ college. In 


creased standards in schools is another cause 
of larger attendance. A teacher in the North- 


Central Association of Schools and Colleges 


leaching has become a_ better 


paying professior Graduates of the Univer 
tv of M ssou ( er teaching it 1 salary 
that comp y with the pay received 
graduates engineering, journalism 
d med | reased at lan f 
1] the ed itio "i not me i 
t mel I t t t Dia t rrr 
Chere is still m for bot] rding to Dean 
W. W. Charters of the s | of educat 
They will be « ted to higher positions 
high schools, normals and ju r colleges 
Phe neal cheats and junior : mal 
in especial demand for well-t: 1 teacher 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Edueation held December 9, 1915, a practical 
st p was take look ng to ird e establishment 
of military tra ng it é r} ls and man 
] + 
ual training schools of the city The resolutio 
referred WwW out debate » the nittee on 
Ss 0! management for pre ! i repo s 8 


follows: 


WHEREAS, There s a Widespread demand 
t} roughout our beloved yuNntry it tne I n ted 
States be placed in a position in which we could 


defend our land against any possible assault which 
might be made upon us, and with such end in view 
it is desirable that the young men of the nation be 
given an elementary training in military and naval 
affairs; and 


WHEREAS, As a people we deplore and condemn 


I 
militarism as a government factor in national 
life, yet realize that thoroug! preparation for 
self-defense is necessary to preserve our govern 
ment against possible assa 


THEREFORE, Be it resolved by Board of Edu 
cation, in regular session, that its committee on 
school management be and it is hereby instructed 

report within sixty days plans to bring about 
a simplified form of military training of the young 


men in our high and manual training schools 


The above news item is reported by the 
Chicago Tribune, which for six years has car- 
ried on its propaganda for universal military 


training and universal physical, technical, in- 


tellectual and temperamental preparedness for 
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i the necessary brut tv it assumes to be tl It thy ‘ ritet 
inevitable réle of our succeeding generations { 
of Americans to accept as graciously as they é l 
can f : ted Stat 
This influential newspaper follows what | to a Vv 
ne interpret as its stampeding “ efficiency \mer 
ethod ot tor lv 1 nutactur i ly I t 
ting public (or parent) opinion regard f I 
universal military training our publi gl ld t 
el is DV LIV vy libe ral ie s column s ( if 
: ¢ the so-called Wvyoming state high-scho t | ! 


ties of the state (apparently mostly of t gy gr 
Cheyenne so far as the actual description tery stump-speech, pl 
es), toa clowing account of the action of th thie ty ! tarist ‘ r ft a 
Louisville. Kentucky. school board in sanct fort 30 1 d 
ry voluntary military drills for squads of er and the 
school boys from the different high idice rather than that 
ll tributor of a fundamental t t 
ly significant (or insignificant) most typical titut f \ 4 
movements, as “ Waukegan, Ill., High School ican High Scho 


l 


Cadet Corps,” and to th deals of the Army I believe the t 


chools of the city, and to a few other st 


L ague al d to the llinois Cadet Le wue with parties thy ehe 


early editorials of the new vear it concludes a +} 
meant-to-be cumulatively impressive summary » Pol 


of this nation-wide (!) movement, directed by 


thy , =f r ‘ ? 
‘the cool, but deep, judgment of the American 
people ” thus 
It is signifi nt tha trut of this is ¢ ning THE PLAN} ‘ 
[ ne to many co I ties at tnis time ] Was 
ot 77 D i I \M {) N ‘ 
n tary dr s established es Our 
neig r Wauke i s | ed the en Military 
I W or ¢ é Ss adoT 1 it w 1s I ur 1) 
s. Day } \ ere is fresh re t of th. 
for ition of e¢€ rps n gr nr r nd ] 
hools and eges ’ parts of e lar It d 
This is not hyster gh excited ] fist . 
to discredit it with that charge. It is the result of ering ou! e 4 
: the cool, but deep, judgment of the American fansite: , ! , 4 
people, not theoretical and vociferous minorities ¢ va , 4 > aa mad 
but the mass of level headed Americans, whose ’ . 
ern eT! l ‘ | t ! ey r ] ‘ 
lect ve verdict 18 seldom wrong That judgment 
' - nor our histor ‘ ’ , ed and 
is formed on an aroused sense of the need for a 
better braced American character and for the es is : 
tablishment of habits which will correct the slack that d 
self-indulgence and unregulated impulse of which jects AT 
we see so much in this land and generatior subjected t un iril 
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exercises—military drilling, conjugating verbs, 
or. dating political and military events 


pupils are “unconsciously affected” so that 


later they will fit into any national régime 


which our “national leaders” may carry 


through. Like our systematic and carefully 
prearranged “scientific” laboratory experi 
ments in high school these military exercises 
vill help greatly to “routinize” both thi 
chool and the individual. It doesn’t matter 
if “ setting up drill,” practise in manual of 
arms, drilling in marching on level surfaces 
end practising battalion movements on a 
mooth ground and for parade purposes are 
dull and boring and unreal for high-school 
boys It doesn’t matter pre¢ isely as it doesn’t 
matter in the usual Latin and _ traditional 
mathematies courses, if the development 


(bodily or me! tal as the case may be) result 


ing is uneven, not symmetrical, and actually 
harmful phy ically It is discipline; it is 
obedience, prompt and unquestioning; it is 


mass formation: it is uniformity; it is au 
thoritative; and finally it is anti-individua! 
istic, thoroughly in keeping with all else in 
our strictls non-differentiated high-school cur- 
riculum., 

Furthermore, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, December 29, 1915, 87.8 per cent. of 
2 669 Chicago parents of high-school boys vote 
for it. The people are demanding it (at the 
T'ribune’s post-eard inquiry suggestion and ae- 
cording to this paper’s interpretation of its 
own results from these Chicago patrons of 
high schools). Anyhow some sort of required 
end well-supported military training will be 
much better than our present system of ath 
leties and poorly organized departments of 


physical education. 


Ex rim ntalists 

The real work of a modern soldier or of a 
modern professional, commercial or industrial 
man requires and depends upon coordinated 
manual skill, agility, strength, endurance and 
“form” (all of which reflect and express a 
mental and moral attitude). For the soldier, 
for example, rapid and skillful use of modern 


machine guns, the “throwing” arm (for the 


hand grenades), short distance running with 
a 50 pound burden, effective use of shovel and 
pick and other tools for excavating—all such 
results of concentrated technical training can 


ly and in a short 


be acquired best and most easi 2 
time after maturity, as the Swiss, for example, 


have abundantly demonstrated. In our Ameri 
an high schools and colleges we have over 


trained the few and neglected the many; we 


have, possibly, given the favored few th 


renuine and wholesome “ fighting spirit ” while 
failing utterly to provide means for any such 


expression for the great majority. 

Health and vigor for the individual at th 
critical high-school period, not only as to his 
bodily dimensions and specia 


ames, but as to the best development of his 


eart, lungs and other \ il organs, together 
vith an educated « tiousness reward 

s physical effici derstandin 
{f the laws of hygiene the ( crete per 


+ 


onal applications, constitute the 
safeguard of a nation’s citizenry in the arts 
if peace and war alike. High-school boys 
who are acquiring physical and mental con 
trol through a conscious educative process of 


personality development in its broadest and 


best sense will automatically make a nation 
unconquerable. Vital unpreparedness is phys 
ical and mental and moral in a much more 
profound sense than it is technical. As Dr. 
Dudley Sargent, of Harvard, says, we want 
educational preparedness rather than gladia- 
torial and spectacular preparedness. We shall 
have, if school boards hastily adopt measures 
looking toward incorporating military train- 
ing into the high-school curriculum, an ill- 
coneeived and inadequate pseudo-military 
science, formalized and non-educational in 
character. 

Neither military science nor formal mili- 


tary exercises can successfully be superim- 


posed or plastered upon our developing sys 
tem of secondary education. The pedagogical 
disasters sure to follow can easily be surmised. 
Officers, specialists, in this art and science, a 
nation must have of course. But our existing 
higher and special military institutions must 


provide them. If necessary the nation can 
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1 be a calamity our high s 
e the present exp 3 as 
ls t en ind lesso t \ 
I Li L ever, not haste and vy 
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nis n t rormer it) ils 
? tf we ¢ t tT eve ~ 
] it rn na ] bl Ss p 
reverse tl s, ideals, } ey 
me = d mental p sses 
democrat life Militarism | t vet, let 
remem! I de to sp ! na 
eency much less st ll I ner | t i 
tiny 


specif llv elan ( ive tl bovs pr 
earr ( nstil a wholesome love of ¢ 
ind provoke a fe g that they are d 

nething for their country’? With br 


gymnasium floors for their drill grou 
monotonous and mass marching for their 
letiec games, and under trainers wholly 

touch and sympathy with the histor 


rooted and controlling ideals of public | 
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This regimentation of our boys into squads 
ito machines, is just what Americar n 
etively deplore and wit od ground fear 
as an attem to ideali: nd roduce 
our schools the Prussian organization goal a 
an end in itself. President Eliot’s react t 
this proposition to thus “ morally discipline 
our adolescent and impressi ynable youth 


seems to the writer to be a voicing of the mo 
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terprise ot indefin te na lual and socla 
provement, 
We may add that we 


found 


do not find this pro 
e sufficiently saf« 
propa 


ganda for compulsory military training in our 


educational princip 


guarded in the formulated 


Ameri: al high schools, Ve rily, as John 


Dewey says recently,! the war has brought 


with it even for Americans a “ recrudescenct 


1.” This emotion 


spirit of Romanticis: 


l a reversion. 


But V ne the emot passes, there wil be an 
equal reversion to th light of common day with 
its usual tasks and the imination of these tasks 
by the thought that we are all engaged together 
nm the preate ente | sé Wi nh has ever e! Si¢ | 
human thought and emotior the attainment of a 
common ¢ trol of the common interests of be y 


who live together 


CuHartes Hucues Jounston 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
QUOTATIONS 

SCHOOL AGE IN ENGLAND 
Mr. H. Warp, in his recent brilliant Report 
Education in the northwest- 
In that 


Elementary 
England, revealed it. 


upon 
ern division of 
division the process of getting children ready 
for the market is carried out with an efficiency 
worthy of a nobler cause. Mr. Ward tells us 
that “in the textile towns and districts 

hardly 
at school.’ 
schools of 


efficient as in districts where the children leave 


there are any children over thirteen 


years of age But the upper stand- 


ards of the those districts are as 


a vear later. How is this result, this really 


amazing result, achieved? It is secured by the 
use of a period of two or three vears in the 
infants’ school beginning at the age of three 
told that 


a vear lost to school before 


or four vears. We are a“ for the 
sevell 


Now, 


those results are 


average child 
is a year lost at the top of the school.” 


the ultimate cost at which 


achieved is enormous: the cost of physical 


powers, of mind-strain at an age when the 


actual brain is naturally expanding in phys- 
ical structure at an extraordinary rate, the 
cost of nerve waste and loss of moral is almost 


measureless. No doubt to some extent purely 


1 Atlantic Monthly for February, 1916, p. 262 


AND 
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following on the early 


mechanical work 
brain rest, but 
This is not th 
well-balanced 


chief 


sure of school life gives som 


the whole process is wrong. 


fashion in which to make the 


men and women who are the necessity 


of a signs in the 
lives of adolescents ar 


nation. Certainly there are 
textile areas that the 
dwarfed, in matters of well as of 
recreation, and that the e 
terribly at fault. School life ‘ 
child a 


survive the 


three and ends at thirteen 
The 
] 


there 


positive evil. better brains 


iniquity, but are thousands of lives that 
are destroyed by it, so far as human personal 
ity is concerned. 

Yet the 
holds 


sities, 


northwest division by no means 
univer 
edu 


not drawn off by the 


ency of th 


education in scorn; its great 
its sound conception of second ry 
cation for those who are 


claims of labor, the very ethic 


schools that we have condemned all prove this. 


jut the division in its own special way needs 
revolution at least as urgently as any 
Kngland. The workmen 
wives should stand out for universal secondary 
where. It 


oth r 
part of and their 


} ] 


training with a vigor unknown els¢ 


would give them not only incomes at least as 


large as they enjoy now, but a new fashion of 
enjoyment, a larger and a happier outlook on 
life. If 


with 


begins at 
and 
then the four years’ training in 
to the 


compulsory attendance 


} 


seven children who are physically 
mentally fit, 
the preparatory school will giv second 
ary school, at the age 
have 


violence 


of eleven, children who 


suffered neither physical nor intellectual 
and who are fit at once to take up the 
secondary training deseribed in our Decem 
ber issue. 

It may be said tha 


not tolerate a system that would 


acturers would 
lengthen 


school life to the age of fourteen the age 


which the state at nt regards as the real 
minimum, but which is still evaded under the 
by-laws—and 
that life to fifteen. It 


would not 


pres 


many lengthen 


also be said that 


would in eases 
may 
the manufacturers encourage the 
giving of continuation education in daylight 
hours to the children who have passed into 


their service. We do not believe that these 
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But closer study will show that only the 
framework of the structure is intact. The 
single fact that a majority of the “ Korpora- 
tionen” (1. e., fraternities) are described as 
being “in a state of adjournment” tells the 
story perhaps even more plainly than the sta- 
tistics that will follow. 

This paper will aim to show the more im- 
portant « ffects of the war first, on the faculties; 
second, on the curriculum; third, on the 
matriculations; and fourth, on certain student 


organizations. 


I THE FACULTIES 

The following data are taken from the 
Kalender for W.-S. 1915-16. Only teachers 
are included (e. g., no librarians or assistants), 
and teachers of dancing, dueling, ete., are not 
taken account of. 

The first group of statistics will deal with 
the number of teachers in the various fac 
ulties. The “totals” in each case are com- 
piled from the table between pages 336 and 
337. The numbers given as “in war” were 
found by counting the names listed throughout 
the Kalender and distinguished by the sign (k), 
indicating “ Kriegsteilnehmer,” participant in 
the war. The abbreviation Proff. ord. refers 
to full professors ; Protf. ext., to associate pro- 
fessors; and Dozz. to instructors (many, how- 
ever, being of professorial rank). With the 
faculty of philosophy are included the faculties 
of science and mathematics, which sometimes 


exist separately. 


Proff. ord Proff. ext Dozz 
Faculties 
Total ' 12 (otal! I" |) Tota: | In 


War War War 
Theology......... 201 8 51 7 62 10 
Se 223 39) 57 7 94 32 
Medicine......... 322 | 104 | 295 | 151 546! 3805 
Philosophy 778 96 414) 108 659 | 234 


Grand totals..| 1,524 247 | 817 | 283 | 1,361 | 581 


Out of 3,702 teachers, then, 1,111 or 30 per 
cent. are on war duty. A smaller proportion 
of the theological faculties is at the front than 
of any other. World-famous theologians at 
present in their country’s service are Professor 


1 Correcting obvious misprint. 





Sellin, of Kiel, Professor Heitmiiller, of Mar- 
burg, and Professor Caspar René Gregory, of 
Leipzig, an American who has spent his life 
as a German university teacher. It is not 
specified whether these men are in the trenches 
or acting as chaplains. 

Among the younger men, Doz. Karl Born- 
hausen is of interest to Americans. <A student 
of the psychology and philosophy of religion, 
he had been engaged before the war in an effort 
to bring about a better understanding between 
Germany and America, especially in the field 
of religion. He had secured royal support for 
an American seminar in Marburg, where he 
was doing fruitful work when the war broke 
out. 

Professors Walter Schinborn (law), of 
Tiibingen, C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, of Berlin, 
Er. Leick (botany), of Greifswald, Walter 
Penck (geology), of Leipzig, and Er. Obst 
(geography), of Marburg, have all been called 
to the University of Constantinople. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

The drain on the faculties of medicine is 
illustrated by the fact that all of the associate 
professors of Kénigsberge have gone to the 
front, while from Marburg all but two of the 
full professors, both of the associate professors 
and all eighteen instructors are on war duty. 

One of the tragedies of the war is revealed 
by the notation under the Freiburg philosoph- 
ieal faculty, “ Pf. ext. Gg. Mehlis (k).” Pro 
fessor Mehlis is the author of an article en 
titled “ The Meaning of War” that appeared 
in the German philosophical review, Logos, 
Vol. V., No. 3, 1914-15 (early in 1915, but not 
exactly dated). The article is one of the most 
vigorous indictments of war ever written. Not 
only does it view war in general as hostile to 
all culture, but it explicitly insists that even 
when the cause is a righteous one nothing 
that a war could ever gain could compensate 
for the unutterable losses that it entails. War 
is always wrong, though we be forced to en- 
gage in it—And now, Mehlis, Kriegsteil- 
nehmer. 

A study of editions 86, 87 and 88 of the 
Kalender shows that the following teachers 
have already met their death at the front. 
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FEBRUARY 19, 
Berlin: none. 
Bonn: Doz. Frz. Jos. 

Doz. L. Cardauns (hist.). 

Doz. Curt Alf. Haniel (geol.). 
Prof. ord. A. v. Wenckstern 

econ. ). 

Prof. ord. G. Preuss (hist.). 

Doz. R. Stumpf (pathol. anat.). 

Doz. Osk. Bondy (gynecology). 
Erlangen: Prof. K. Reissinger (lat. lang.). 
Frankfurt a. M.: Prof. ord. Hans Peters (law) 
Ed. Walt. Barthel 


Sassen (law) 


Breslau: (pol 


Prof. ord. 
Freiburg: 


Doz. FE. Klauber (orient. philol.). 
Doz. Hans Niese (hist.). 
Greifswald: Prof. ord. M. Gebauer (pol. econ.). 
Halle: Dr. Franz Marshall (director of exp. 
lab. i 


Prof. ord. 


at agric. inst.). 
Biermann (law). 
Jahn (German philol.). 


bos 
Rol de 


Prof. ext. Kurt 
Heid lberg ° D 
Prof. ext. K. Baedeker (physics). 
Kiel: Doz. O. Lempp (systemat. theol.). 

Prof. ord. S. Sudhaus (classical philol.). 

Prof. ord. M. Lebr. Strack. 

Doz. Gerh. Kautzsech (zool.). 

Prof. ord. Bernh. Fischer (hyg. and bact.). 

Prof. ord. Hugo Liittje (medicine). 
Koénigsberg: Doz. F. 
Leipzig: Prof. ext. K. Kormann. 
Marburg: Doz. P. Reich (dent.). 

Doz. L. Kirchheim (medicine). 


Erw. (pharmacol.). 


Jena: 


Mever-Betz (medicine 


Munich: Doz. F. Bidlingmeyer (geog.). 
Miinster: Prof. Wiinsch 
philol.). 
Rostock : 
Strassburg : 
art). 
Doz. E. Stadler (German philol.). 
Tiibingen: Doz. H. Siiskind (systemat. theol.). 
Prof. ord. H. Kriegsmann (law). 
Doz. E. Jacob (pol. econ.). 
Prof. ext. Clem. Harms (med.). 
Doz. Rud. Sohm (law). 
of Tiibingen 


ord. R. (classical 
none. 


Prof. ord. E. Heidrich (hist. of 


Wiirzburg: 
Siiskind 


mented by his colleagues. 


was especially la- 
Troeltsch, called 


by Riehl the most significant philosopher of 


(ane. hist.). 
Doz. Hans Schultz (Germ. philol.). 
Giessen: Kurt Vogel von Frankenstein (geol.). 
Gottingen: Doz. H. Sehultz (classical philol.). 
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religion of the present ti id | dt 
Siiskind as | probable successor, and was 
deeply moved | the trag ] r it 1 f 
his hopes 
I rit URRICULU™M 

The war has had a two-fold effect } 
urriculum. First, the courses offered | 0 
ner cent. of the teaching force (on war duty) 
have been suspended (although i: me 


equivalents have been provided). Second 


courses have be troduced or old r 
vised, with special refer to t pr 
the war. 

In theology, the llow re specime ( 
what is announced. At Berlin, The origin and 
iture of modern Kultur (which suggests war 
connotations to the American mind) At 
Breslau, Islam and the Christ Orient At 
Leipzig, The world-war and n oO! to the 
heathen (al t Wiirzburg) da rse on 
The Germa d ¢ ristianit ir 
times. 

The faculties of | Idit t v 
courses on finternational law and military law, 
ffer the following At Breslau, The world 
economie war. At Gittingen, Problems 
civil law in war times. At Halle, Industrial 
trades unions, with special reference to t 
experiences of the war. At Kiel, Present 


efforts of the great powers for political and 
economic expal zion, and al oO one or W ra | 
economie life. At Marburg, Idea of inter 
national organizat Prof r Schiicki 

who has had the reputation of being an inde 
pendent). Special courses on International 
law and the war are offered in Heidelberg, 


Kiel and Leipzig, and one 


war at Koénigsberg. 


called Law in th: 


announced 
the fol- 


Breslau, 


Numerous special lectures are 
by the 
lowing: Courses in 
Géttingen, Munich, Strassburg and Wiirzburg. 
One on War hygiene at Erlangen. The follow- 
ved in battle and 


faculties of medicine, such as 


war surgery at 


ing in Berlin: Wounds recs 


the nervous system ( ilso at Li pzig); War as 

Aa biological fact r in the dk ve le pment of hu 

manity; The nec ty of increased care for 
2Cf. D Chris Welt, Aug 1915 
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IV. CERTAIN STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
The fact has already been mentioned that a The last 


majority of the German “ fraternities ” are in the story: 
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